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Not “Good-bye” but ‘‘Au Revoir.” Lord Kitchener with the Army in India. 


for those who wait at home. The German 

people are superstitiously fond of anniver- 
saries, and if we may judge from their newspapers 
they were promised some great achievement on 
that 2nd day of September, which forty-four years 
ago saw the surrender of the Emperor and the 
chief army of France. The presence of the Kaiser 
himself with the Crown Prince’s army in the 
German centre seemed to forebode a mighty effort. 
So far as we can judge, that effort has not succeeded. 
At the time of writing there is little definite news 
from the front, but at any rate it is plain that no 
great coup has been effected. No decisive event 
has befallen either of the combatants in the west- 
ern field of war. 


: ™~HE week of Sedan has been an anxious time 


Thursday, August 27, to Saturday, September 5. 


Our review in these pages must from the scarcity 
of authentic news be closed some five days before 
publication. On Thursday, August 27, the Allied 
line, after the hard fighting of Wednesday, 
stretched from Meziéres by St. Quentin to the 
Upper Somme a little east of Amiens. Then appar- 
ently the heavy German pressure on our extreme 
left was relaxed a little, and the Seventh French 
Army reinforced that flank. Meanwhile a vigor- 
ous German offensive seems to have been directed 
towards two points—at Meziéres and a little west of 
the fortress of La Fére. At the same time a counter- 
offensive by the Fifth French Army between these 
points seems to have pushed the Tenth German 
Army Corps and a reserve corps north to Guise. 
As was pointed out in these pages last week, an 
attempt to pierce our line was more dangerous than 
the previous flanking movement, and the Allies 
up to Sunday, August 30, were in a position of 
considerable risk. A general withdrawal became 
necessary, and during the early davs of last week 
this seems to have been successfully executed. 
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The fortresses of La Fére, Laon, and k 
left behind, and by the end of the wee* _ajgb 
position lay roughly east and west in 2° “ley: 
from Paris just south of the Marne VY“ pt 
armies of the Central Meuse were nO 
pelled to fall back to conform with 
retirement. It is not yet clear whetheF jot 
left is based on Paris or whether Pars Tan i$ 
to the west of the front. The Germa? 
facing a little to the south-east. 


The Significance of the Retreat. ost EY 
The new position is obviously much none 
factory than any occupied during the: vi 
fortnight. Our left is no longer ee of, oe 
danger of envelopment, and the 1S jin oh, 
pierced, which a long deeply-indented of 2 “Oy 
is less imminent. Let us pay a tribute 2 ad nf 
tion to the force and speed of the Germ4 wg 
the magnificent and sustained pressure if 
a fortnight has been exercised upo? a wo ie 
But let it also be remembered that ol aft 
offensive is the beau réle. The Germé 104! 
attackers, and know where they intel sop! é 
their chief effort. This knowledge * oyly iff 
the defence, who can reinforce their lim® 7. 0 ist! 
an actual attack has revealed the pi wat i 
enemy. The most difficult operation ° sure 
conduct a retreat under constant pres ve if 
superior numbers. This we have achi Caf io 
if the speed of the attack was grr di 
was the speed of the retreat—a far ™ 4 fig’ ol 
matter. Our forces must have marche’ pet et 
a series of rearguard actions, somethi”r We 
twelve and fifteen miles a day. be the 4c! 
now more or less straight, as seems t? nis? / 
certain sections of it must have excee foo Y 
Just as,the British retreat from N oD 
Cateau-Cambrai was the most difficult Fe fF 
operations chronicled last week, 5° 
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ton? t from Gui 
tr ZI res ene or Hirson to the Marne, and 
ost Notah © Chalons, represents for this week 
able performance. 
Pog 


a ition of Paris, 


eral 
lgg sel to otire has shown that he will not allow 
Will he all, mesmerized by fortresses, and still 
Ow himself to be cornered in or around 
the French capital. 
Paris may for the 
moment make a 
good resting - point 
for our left, but if 
strategy demands 
it, Paris will be left 
behind like Mau- 
beuge and Rheims. 
Its huge fortified 
enceinte has a peri- 
meter of over eighty 
miles. To invest it 
would mean a line 
of over one hundred 
miles, and about 
five hundred thou- 
SG sand men on the 
€ analo of 1870. 
ieora op Y Could not spare, and Tie seresalie 
fen! eee She determines to take the city, 
then Ce * ably try to breach one section of the 
‘ag She Wiles of her heavy artillery.. Even 
Use Suns, de have her difficulties, for her great 
Tins gtd against fortresses, will be of little 
h : Ger, _© €ntrenchments which connect them. 
lhe © On a be Plan of campaign has always been 
Mog tfart ge at Paris, which is assumed to be 
“he a Fr Trance, 


Galy;..- 
ic Gaieni, who has been 


€tnor of Paris. 


be vaitis fal} t us assume the worst. Assume 

two tilley of S, that our line is forced back from 

tanjebe Whol the Marne, and that in a week or 

Tee to y.° Of north-eastern France from Pon- 

™ Re. NG ‘vre is, except for a few isolated fort- 

h Nee. we hands. 
ve 


aronne, even, if necessary, a new 

fe France the Biscayan or Mediterranean 
Yb ok gy is an excellent country for a 
"Neos ROW jn” The German plan, highly effective 
otis k in ay respects, demands a crushing 
ti as 4.) early stages of the campaign. 
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€n achieved, for our armies are 
sae communications still open, and 
ee ither been pierced nor enveloped. 

yet happened which is in any way 


in » Our 
dcthi : a 
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Defensive and Counter-Offensive. 


Our strategy must be Fabian ; we must act on 
the defensive and play for time. The Germans 
have certain great initial advantages. They 
have greater man-power; they have more, if 
not better, field artillery; they have certainly 
more aeroplanes, and so get better intelligence ; 
and, above all, they have the beau réle of the 
offensive, and play it with immense precision and 
complete disregard of cost. But all these carry 
their own disadvantages. Unless the Germans 
strike a crushing blow soon the defensive will 
wear them down and gradually reduce the dis- 
parity of numbers, for their methods are highly 
expensive. The speed and fury of their attack 
compels them to call a halt every now and then, 
and they have little time to halt. They are living 
on their capital, while we have ours intact. ~ Lastly, 
the deeper they get into France the longer and 
more difficult grow their lines of communication. 
By terrorizing the conquered territory they hope 
to be able to guard these lines with few men, 
but in this they may well be mistaken. At 
present their communications are roughly parallel 
to their fighting line, and therefore to our line of 


Danzig, the German seaport and fortress 
at the mouth of the Vistula. 


defence. Strategically this is a bad position for 
them, for it means that their communications 
are more liable to a counter-attack. If they 
have fortresses like Antwerp and Maubeuge to 
be masked in their rear, and if the sluices are 
opened in Lower Brabant, their difficulties are 
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and Lieutenant Thompson Mop tow), who were Kiiea, are isentines By a 4. 


British “‘Tommies” playing football, under the zgis of a French sentry at Havre. 
French infantry bringing in German prisoners after a stubborn fight. 
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increased. It would appear that they are begin- Two army corps were cut off from the! co *ay 


ning to get nervous on the subject, for it is reported 
on good authority that they are making entrench- 
ments at Ghent—which can only be intended to 
meet an attack on their communications from 
the north or west. 

Our business is to play for safety, and not to 
risk a counter-offensive until we have by attrition 
reduced the odds against us. It is highly improb- 
able that the Russian advance will begin to tell 
in the west before the end of October, and we 
may dismiss all rumours of German Army Corps 
being removed already from the western to the 
castern frontier. For the next two months, 
unless some unexpected good fortune befalls us, 
we must play for safety, and at all costs keep our 
armies in being. ‘‘ They will say in England we 
have been licked,’”’ said the Duke of Wellington 
after Quatre Bras; ‘“‘ but that doesn’t matter.” 
It does not matter. The only thing that matters 
is that in the long run we should win. 


The Eastern Battleground. 


Early last week the Russian Army in East 
Prussia met with a serious reverse near Osterode. 


THE 
BATTLEFIELDS. 


By Hilaire Belloc. 
. | ‘HE guns now firing near Rheims can be heard 


at Valmy. The guns that are defending 

Verdun are firing from within some miles of 
those that failed to hold Verdun in the dreadful 
day of 1792—the same September day; for in 
the long history of the Gauls, every great war of 
theirs, without exception, has begun with defeat 
when it was to end in victory, or if it has begun in 
victory has ended in defeat. 

The British Army that fought in the line before 
Mons and was compelled to that sudden retire- 
ment in the dark morning of Monday a fortnight 
ago, through the fall of Namur, marched in part 
right across the battlefield of Malplaquet. They 
marched right across the battlefield of Jemappes. 

When the French right fell back on that same 
retreat following on the fall of Namur, Charleroi, 
which they were compelled to abandon, was the 
bridge by which the main of Napoleon’s Army 
crossed the Sambre on its way to Waterloo, and 
in that pressed retreat they crossed upon the 
Monday afternoon a famous ridge beyond Mau- 
beuge, where, on a little untidy village green, 
surrounded by. half a dozen cottage huts, stands 
the bronze cock crowing, with underneath it the 


co 
and lost, according to German official a si Stren 
some 30,000 prisoners, to which must 5 the p é 
the death of General Samsonoff, one Ob py That 
who won special distinction in the wat Wiet a4 bist 
When a divisional general and tw0 tty gs 
officers are killed, we may deduce a Puss ry Proven 
defeat. Russian progress in East a os Not , 
therefore checked for the moment. grst 8 ot 
pensation she has won in Galicia the ell pe It 
battle of the war, a victory which may ¥ jor gf 
to be decisive. For a week an Austria?» “ph 
five army corps had been operating 
success between Lublin and Kielce. 
a check, and the Russians directed 4 Toe pe y he, 
offensive towards the city of Lemberg: ea 

tu 


great battle was fought, which result fee y 
utter rout of the Austrians and the Py a Th 
70,000 prisoners and 200 guns. Ale y Men, 
Servians have beaten four es a half at? a8 f 


a one rete half are oe Oe et ‘dig 
must have suffered considerably. In thi Set Me 
Wag - 
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the Nations it would appear as if Astrid yt 
grave danger of being speedily “‘ counte 
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- opis tn 
legend on the granite: ‘“ Victory of watt ys R 
There was delivered the charge that $3 ols th 
Revolution. An hour or two before, as the ag var e 
of carts and guns and cavalry and marchre af Me 
pressed down the main road, they had P not 1 t 
the fields rough hummocks which mea?” 7.,¢58 ‘ 
to them. They were the hummocks ° ory, mh 
camp on the day when he defeated th¢ unde Fy 
The other day a sergeant came into Paris W ; ed 
and told the story of a fight. He had SU pide 


wound, he said, in a rearguard action up? . 
“‘ What bridge ? ” said the journalist. " 
“ The bridge of Sedan,” said he. 
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Patrols of German cavalry came out 
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any ae bef ds: small groups of Territorials trating every household and co-ordinated through- 
Stee a SF them. There was no action nor out a whole civilization, is not the conception of 
Were Tight .oOne. It was but the frill, the soldiers any more than was the poisoning of wells 


Tye fields we of the advance. Those fields in the old days, or the poisoning of supplies (for 
t rol] = O Fontenoy. it may come to that) to-day. 
of of great names crammed with the Yet it seems at the first encounter as though 


Poy, €sg of. ate and therefore of the world, the there were no flaw in the argument. Calculate 
8 noi in me that soil and its enormous legend, everything precisely that may achieve your end. 
“ow, that O-day as I write a sentiment which Deny yourself the luxury of all emotions what- 
It 88 T feat | aps of all my fellows. I write it, soever that confuse or impede your progress to- 
og, ss It. wards that end, and you will, with the greatest 
bee abominabi. that this war has in it a quality economy of energy and with the greatest certitude 
OE soe it doe because it is most unwarlike, of achievement, attain that end. : 
Whe’. not respond to the ancient spirit Since 1870 and since the most deplorable erection 
Ne I fin d during a whole generation of Prussian example, 
& pase old names perpetually before this form of logic has seemed insuperable. One 
Man, be j and of that great retreat covered has heard it everywhere in commerce: All forms 
a Y knigh Pee of so many captains and so of competition were to be tolerated. One has 
Then E hot I feel as though this business were heard it in ethics: That which was quite certainly 
ag q? but = Only for the liberties of Christian pleasurable though ephemeral was to be pursued 
Soi ec rehabilitation of arms. I feel at the expense of every hint by which the more 
Whe _ Sorhie Prussian menace is destroyed, profound instincts of the soul might bid us halt. 
defy, 2 the ie can hardly be soldiers. That which subserved immediate and admitted 
You fen Peror vanced French left fell back from bodily good in architecture must overweigh the 
Wag Keow ang and Ham across the Somme, do subtler things, external beauty and I know not 
aa aSstry - th what ground they retired? It what of repose, in our houses and our beds. And 
tous. sen famous cavalry charge of Gallic so it was throughout every activity of man. 
Neg of Chevbles mixed from whence arose the War, the great test of men, is about to sift this 
ater’. Whe e emagne. It was the ground of philosophy very thoroughly indeed. Elsewhere 
Movi Its am *enry V., with his little division I have called it atheism, and I have been blamed 
Ry ential cornea march up the river, found a_ for calling it so, but atheism fundamentally I 
fon °Y one Tossing and advanced to Agincourt. _ believe it to be. It is, at any rate, barbaric. It 
Conn, ben Of those names that has dropped is a simplifying of life, which robs life of stuff and 
Chat , Watt —Valmy, Testry, Malplaquet, Agin- _ stifles it; and I shall continue to believe, until the 
Who ow ~seogea Maubeuge—calls up in those gods prove me wrong and until it is time, as St. 
Wing al 4 past the generous emotion of men Just says in a famous phrase, “ to cover our faces 


Vic from, to meet with men; of horrors and to die,” that this mere force of calculation is 
Th! Blotions but not from calculation ; of very crude, and that the manifold, the complex, 

With invasi S, and of defeat dignified. the civilized, will easily outdo it. 
. dark...» Which has covered all those names But make no error. The struggle upon which all 


Bas Overs and beslimed like muddy waters sacramental Eurepe is now engaged against these 
bj alt € good works of man in a flood, forces that first mechanically prearrange, and then 
tions . Tes. pocther in these noble and necessary as mechanically destroy, is an ultimate struggle 
if yo, 2Cking in those errors, sins, abomina- between our universal culture and a poisonous end. 
hy, 2ethin Wul, which proceed from the excesses That which we are resisting cannot create. It 
Wop elem, uman. There is present in it an cannot think lucidly save upon one line to which 
Pe, B ont of which, if we do not purge you shall direct it as an animal is driven down a 
they, ey the must perish. ae lane. It has no irony; it has no colour. It has 
Oy”. Ate hate Ounded are killed it is not because. no magnitude; it has no vastness. It does not 
Ma but because some one has worked breed. It is in no way a father of the world to come. 
to dass: Wh Just what degree of wounds is worth But again, make no error.’ Null though it is, it 
Wag “th in = the little children were battered may kill us. 
Ten Rot a Nhe and in the villages around, it A man is a marvellous thing. A man is a whole 
Lociy’ It Was adness that had seized the lowest of _ little world, almost a little god, but you all know 
as Peop Soe order received and exercised by a _ how, by the least and vilest of material accidents— 
The Ttolerapie ted to arms, and therefore in a muddy river bank, or a piece of sharp glass in a 
a; ° Once _— road, or a piece of bone in a dead fish, or the bite 
; oetite as ‘on that war should be prepared by of a worm—a man may die. So with a culture, so 


"Sanization of treason, by spies pene- with a civilization. It will need all our courage. 
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| F ronuier Skirmish. 
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[Drawn by Lionel cist 

bis sketch, representing the surprise of a party of Uhlans by the French, is typical of numero 
skirmishes that have taken place along the frontier of Alsace-Lorraine. 
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Of py lustrar 
“eligcjation Shows the sinking of the Mainz, a fast German cruiser of 4,320 tons, in the battle of the Bight 
he Arethusa, the Fearless, and the Light Cruiser Squadron subjected her to a terrific fire 


which speedily reduced her to scrap-iron. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
AN OFFICER’S PATROL. 


[The following sketch is taken from a remarkable book, entitled How Armies Fight, 
In this book, the author, a 
staff-officer of distinction, describes the battle of Waterloo as fought under modern 
In modern warfare cavalry are pushed far into 
the front of an army, not only to discover the dispositions of the enemy but to enable 
the main body to complete its deployment in concealment and security. 
purpose of locating hostile squadrons officers with very small patrols are sent out. 
The following extract relates the adventures of such an officer’s patrol, and is de- 
scriptive of operations carried out every day by the armies engaged in the present 


now being issued by Messrs. Nelson in a cheap edition. 


conditions on the old battle-ground. 


war. ] 


day before the cavalry division starts on 

its reconnoitring march, three horsemen 
leave the village of Waterloo and trot along the 
broad well-kept highway to Quatre Bras. 

The little, wiry man riding on the chestnut is 
Major Garforth of the Royal Engineers—the 
“Sappers,” as they are called throughout the 
Army—one of Lord Kitchener’s best intelligence 
officers. 

The man riding on Major Garforth’s right is 
Lieutenant Allenby of the Lincolnshire Regiment, 
whose good work as a scout in South Africa gained 
him his promotion from a trooper in the Scottish 
Horse. On the major’s left is Sergeant Grey of 
the Imperial Light Horse, an experienced veteran 
belonging, like his two companions, to Lord Kit- 
chener’s Intelligence Staff. 

After a good meal at the inn, the major spreads 
his map of the country on the table, and calls a 
council of war. 

“Light your pipes,’ he says. “We may not 
get a chance of another smoke for some time.”’ 

The three men then proceed to discuss their plans. 

It is half-past nine when the trio set out from 
Quatre Bras. They ride straight along the Namur 
road, questioning the inhabitants of each village 
that they pass through. All agree in saying that 
the Germans have not been seen this side of 
Docq to-day. The greatest caution is observed, 
however, for it is extremely probable that the 
enemy’s patrols may be about at night ; and after 
leaving Marbais, the scouts ride in Indian file in the 
fields alongside the road. 

About a mile from Docq crossroads, they make a 
wide detour to the north, and then cross the 
Docq-Gembloux railway. As they approach the 
highroad running parallel to it, Major Garforth, 
who keeps one eye on the sky, notices a faint gleam 
of light showing on the clouds. He gives a sharp 
“ Tuwhoo-tuwhoo,” the agreed signal for ‘‘ Danger,” 
and in an instant the three scouts are lying flat 


A six o'clock in the evening of July 15, the 
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in the wheatficld, their horses, trained t? obe 
same signal, beside them. he ong 
They are not a moment too soon, for t 0 
drift away from the face of the moon. day of 
flood of light makes everything as clear 45 
the figures of several men sitting mot! at 
their horses in the road, barely fifty y “3? 
are disclosed. The little Sapper’s sharP © 
caught the faint click of a stirrup-irop. wh 
Have they seen ot heard anything? —1d5 "if 
for the breeze is blowing from them tOV” opt 
scouts, and the noise of the bombard™ iat 
Namur comes faintly down on it. But ithe 
that ? One of the men has risen in his i $ 
and is peering over the fields, straight tow ite 9 
spot where the patrol is lying concealed. 
something to his comrades. They laugh. _ ope: 
“ Karl is always seeing something,” S4Y° ge 
“‘ Spooks, Karl ? ” asks another. aff- spe 
But Karl is not to be put off by ch us? ow 
dismounts, climbs the fence, and walks tht?” 
tall wheat, which rises well above his kn) j ip? 
scouts are tried campaigners, Allenby ©! ith of 
He has been through a hundred skirmish ig D 
wily Boer, but even he can almost heat 
beat. 
The tall figure of the Uhlan approaches mee 
and nearer. He is within thirty yards i 
suddenly a curtain of clouds shuts out th ¥ 
and the night becomes pitch-black ag@”: 
long boots, swishing and crunching tht? ; 
corn, still come on; but, luckily, thei to ? 
loses his direction in the dark, and p twit 
side of the little group. Allenby’s hand his at 
as the Uhlan passes. By stretching out oe 
he could seize and throttle him. Then the ne js 
retires baffled. His comrades jeer him 
fully as he regains the road, and t Fy 
loose their grip on three revolvers. + U 
How near he has just been to death th4 
little knows ! moa) 
Presently the scouts hear the Germans ? 
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a otngi eet: . Major Garforth creeps forward to 
Und ” his well-trained feet scarcely making 


¢ 
cater of sists € reaches the road, there is a 


and half a dozen of the enemy’s 
{jor ans Close to him. A little to his left the 
his Mdicate a gate, and giving the grouse’s call, 
the oMpan;,. “Ome here,” is presently joined by 
. field on us: They quickly cross the road into 
inglittle 7, the other side. 
fe, Ying j, {ther on they approach a small build- 
tit a Win d, hollow with a light flickering feebly 
thusly for, ”; .Gtey dismounts and walks cau- 
© hous. “2d to reconnoitre. Stealing up to 


b 
toot Saad he conceals himself behind a thick 
ie 


4 Which he can see into the lighted 
woke IS seated at a table, puffing clouds of 
tine 2 ma @ Capacious pipe, and poring intently 
One to tim? Stretched in front of him. From 

peehi © he turns and makes a remark to some 
Taj tl mM, whom the scout cannot see. 
with’ Gr z the noise of approaching footsteps 
moe a — flat behind the bush. A trooper 
they ent a oy over his shoulder appears for a 
disa, the light shining from the window, and 
gS ig imap into the blackness again. The 
Sq x tge mad occupied by officers. 


ant re 
st Major y returns and reports what he has 
hontiy “Ve th 


sap aio now decides that they 
whe €ir horses at the first opportunity. 
hich aterwards they come to a farmhouse, 
Wh arangen,. to be unoccupied by the enemy. 
the Promjenent is quickly made with the farmer, 

ty Tetury, €S to look weil after their steeds until 


Teg, Ving ¢, 
a tng fyeoncealed their saddles, the three scouts 
marnBle air March. At about 12.30 they cross 
shies and « of railway, and by reference to their 
the® the With the assistance of occasional moon- 
sid are, Y succeed in making out roughly where 
Woes, and Just. ahead of them, running up tLe 
ripe Which nine the top of a hill, is a large 
Ry South, i oe identify as being about two 
ts 1 of Beuzet, and five north-west of 
ee, one of the chain of forts which 
&dee of ot about two and a half miles from 
tyghey athe town, 
the “Ye some difficulty in getting through 
Un, de; Igian aS, contrary to the usual nature of 
dey, Btowth Woods, the trees are large and the 
Obed b fairly thick. Their progress is also 
an Ve, i. the caution which they, have to 
ce of best. Several places they come within 
aya, OM the mad discovered by German patrols. 
tomy. Rtadyac. °dge of the wood the ground slopes 
the tds Noy; with several gentle undulations, 
in 4p Selves at The scouts separate and conceal 
ek begs ow cighty to a hundred yards apart, 
of fern and bracken under the trees. 
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Scarcely have they settled down when a couple 
of Germans nearly walk over Major Garforth. 
“Infantry, by Jupiter!” thinks the major. 
“We must be getting ‘ hot.’ ” 

The continual roar from the German heavy 
guns and howitzers, the constant flashes of which 
he can see scattered over the whole countryside, 
puzzles the major. It is not the usual custom of 
besieging troops to fire so violently all through 
the night. 

Suddenly the booming ceases, and a dead silence 
reigns supreme. The major makes a note of the 
time, and finds that it is 1.23 am. A few minutes 
later, a distant and prolonged muttering noise 
comes faintly down on the night breeze. 

“ Rifle fire, by Jupiter!” says the major to 
himself. “ They must be making a night attack 
on Suarlee.” 

Through his glasses he can see spurts of flame 
away in the distance towards the fort. These 
gradually pale as day breaks, but the muffled 
“ rub-a-dub-a-dub-a-dub ” of the rifles still con- 
tinues. A short time afterwards the booming of 
the heavy guns recommences with redoubled 
vigour, and Major Garforth sees through his 
field-glasses puffs of smoke marking the spots 
where the big shells burst. 

But not at Fort Suarlee. That is suspicious. 
“The place must have been taken,” thinks the 
major, and his face grows serious. If Suarlee 
has been captured, it is extremely likely that 
Namur will soon fall ; for the hill on which the 
fort stands commands the surrounding country, 
and from it the Germans can pour shells with 
their heavy guns into the long line of trenches, 
batteries, and redoubts around the town, and 
also into the town itself. And if Namur falls, 
it will be grave news indeed to send Lord 
Kitchener. 

A glorious burst of pink in the sky heralds the 
coming of the sun, and shortly after five the sun’s 
rays glitter on the helmets of large masses of 
men moving towards Namur across the open 
ground around Fort Suarlee. No firing greets 
them ; all is still. There can be no possible doubt 
but that Namur has fallen. 

The major imitates the grouse’s call, and 
presently Allenby and Grey glide up through the 
brushwood. Both agree with the conclusion at 
which their leader has arrived. 

“ You must both be off at once,” he says. ‘“‘ Go 
by different ways—you, Allenby, towards Quatre 
Bras; and you, Grey, towards Wavre. Send 
the news to the commander-in-chief by the first 
telegraph office which you find is in connection 
with our lines. I am afraid you will have great 
difficulty in getting through, but one of you may 
succeed. I shall stay here to watch. Good-bye, 
-and-good luck to you.” 
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Refugees at Ostend. 
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Ostend, the gayest of all seaside resorts, has become a city of refuge. The refugees are seen 
on the sands making the best of their wretched condition. 


Thousands of homeless Belgians have invaded Ostend, and the bathing machines 
have been turned into temporary homes. 
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A Photograph from Antwerp showing the damage done by a bomb dropped from an airship. 
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THE SPY PERIL. 


“7 “HE spy peril is greater than most people 

seem to think, and our Special Service 

Police are having the busiest time of their 
lives. The actual military or naval spy in the 
pay of the German Government is not the greatest 
danger. His work for the most part has been 
done, and he is now safe in the Fatherland. 
But the army of aliens still left in this country 
is capable of doing much damage, and their ranks 
will be recruited, if we are not very careful, by 
the ridiculous ease with which an entry can be 
gained to Britain from neutral ports. 

One man can do immense harm if he can destroy 
an important bridge, or wreck a city’s water-supply, 
or produce a scare by some piece of wanton de- 
struction. It is curious, as the Times has pointed 
out, that the shops of German tradesmen are fre- 
quently found in close proximity to strategic points 
like railway bridges. This kind of risk appears in the 
most unexpected quarters, as is shown by this 
story, for which we can vouch. A certain lady, 
who passed as a Frenchwoman, had a house in 
London, and a country house in Surrey, close to 
an important point in London’s communications. 
She was well known in society, and made many 
friends among highly-placed officers in both 
services. The other day she fell under suspicion, 
and her country house was raided. In it was 
found evidence that for several years she had been 
a paid spy of the German Government, and 
enough dynamite was discovered to wreck a 
town. 

False news is the chief activity of the spies left 
among us. During the last fortnight rumours 
have been assiduously circulated that the Black 
Watch and the 2oth Lancers had been cut up, 
and parents of men in both regiments received 
letters purporting to come from Headquarters 
announcing the deaths of their sons. Then there 


p 
to the Press, under signatures and address® Wa 
on inquiry proved to be non-existent. WwW “i of 
invented these stories of interviews betW° 9s 
Kitchener and Mr. Churchill in the small 5 ating! 
Mee morning, which were printed unsusPe 

y the newspapers ? in | 

The greatest danger of all lies probably Pict 
class which is least suspected—the very sgt 
German financier, who is frequently a nattrt se® 
Briton, and not infrequently has been ho pe 
with a title by a British Government. 4%; tisf 4 
may be loud in their protestations of pat poli 
they may even subscribe handsomely t?, ip6' 
Funds, but for all that they are worth bein ® pe 
No one doubts now that this war has bee? ;. co 
paration many months so far as Germany ve pa 
cerned, and the High Finance seem to b# ct 
warning of it. At any rate it is a curious /@ jin 
in America several months ago the great 0° gic? 
firm which is chiefly trusted by Germany ob 
garded all other business and pushed throve ap 
Austrian loan. For long the mercantile. “spel 
in London have been in the habit of lendiN& pic 
funds against foreign paper, and the house? It bee 
manipulate this paper are mainly German. tb 
often been pointed out that in time 0 ie) 
practice would lead to trouble, and that is P* oat!) 
what has happened to-day. Germany } © ing é 
in debt to us, and there is no chance of 9° (it 

nny of her money. Half the trouble in t fof j f 
is due to our shortsighted commitments 09", ep 
bills. Is it too much to ask that an ey® mil! 
on the big German financiers at present deed of 
in Britain? Their offices. are usually st pa 
clerks from Hamburg. They are in th© |, 3 
of meeting Cabinet Ministers and gene fo) 
dinner and at week-end parties, and they, ent 
an excellent channel for the leakage of COP” “ay cs 
information. We forget that news can eas 


FIELD GUNS AND HOWITZERS. ,, 


HERE seems to be so much confusion in 
lay minds respecting the different uses of 
field guns and howitzers in the present 

war, that it may not be out of place to give here 
some idea of the appearance of the different 
weapons and the duties they perform. a 
The broad line of difference, setting aside all 
technical details, is that the field gun is used for 
direct firing—that is, when the target is presented 
directly to its front ; whereas the howitzer is a “‘ high 
angle” weapon that can seek out a hidden foe, say 
behind a range of hills or substantial earthworks. 
In the British Army there are three types of 


howitzers, known as the five-inch, six inchiivel 


seven-inch respectively. The last is a comp! it B 
new weapon, and this is the first time that * eff 
been employed in action. Experts have j 
great opinion of its value. _ ga 
In the British Army—and it is much the “its 
in each of the Continental armies—the 14° ov! 
at the present day is largely used * bebit { iv 
own infantry in order to clear. the way vy 
advance by shelling the enemy’s position, th 
considerable elevation that can be give? 4s 0 
howitzers enables them to fire over the he 
the infantry lying prone in their hast! 


atu Whereas if field guns were used, 
iow for ; ” hecessary for the infantry to make 
Dot the field While they were in action. There- 
In ape = held at some convenient 
ne in until such time as the enemy, 
ns When vance or retreat, shows himself in the 

uy Witzerg Tapnel fire is opened upon him. 
ik, are © Considerably shorter than field 
ig Pie Siig of lighter construction. They fire 
for ™p — Shell, though their muzzle velocity 
iy fog alge Y small. Therefore it is far easier 
ig _CASe with < a howitzer shell coming than is 
direct firing guns. Muzzle velocity 
with which the shell leaves the 
ang — higher the velocity, the greater 
p TS ang € difference in the shells used by 
Weien Svein i field guns may easily be shown. 
Iyqehing ft British howitzer throws a shell 
Repite, with» pounds, carrying. ten pounds of 
Wej Secon ,¢. muzzle velocity of about 782 feet 
ty Shin : While our field guns fire a shell only 
i eBconsaee pounds, though of course its 
ang” Sixing erably greater. Even more effective 
bun 2 Quart 1owitzer, which weighs about a ton 
ore Wei he and fires a shell weighing over a 
€ draw t. The seven-inch howitzer is per- 
nop oVved : by motor traction, and is mainly 
been ,-S4inst fortifications. Therefore it has 

th the Bae used in the war. 

Ane of Rig field guns chiefly employed are 
keen ty. Ran va! Horse and the Royal Field 
able up With of these is sufficiently mobile to 


sh. to 1 Its respective arm in the field, and is 
and Tetaken over the roughest ground at top 
Cle tO Sar Pal use is to fire at a direct target 
Whe defined Such positions of the enemy as are 
Wa the oo. Itgains its principal effect, however, 
fgg? them emerges into the open, when it can 
a yy, Stns aoegage its deadly fire. Both horse and 
I, Jim © of the quick-firing variety, and have 
yetact; < Fate of fire of five rounds per minute. 
ang Vely tha however, it has been shown con- 
ibal” a this rate can be materially exceeded, 
Tonge tille Veral cccasions last year at our prin- 

nhs Per TY camp on Salisbury Plain over ten 
fig] is is pamute were fired from these weapons. 
Rh 8un "td no means a record, however, for 
mig ard * “ae the French claim that their 
Valiant’: Mu h Sun has fired thirty shells per 
aqy US effect has been written lately of the mar- 
if suncing G of the French artillery fire upon the 
bead a Tate wan hordes, but it is to be doubted 
hay: 8Chiey “ee Shell every two seconds—has yet 
acon been Even if it has, it must of necessity 
te Tac Some sacrifice both of range and 
€. Therefore it would seem safe 
eld gun firing ten shots a minute 
of far more value to an army in 
One firing away at three times the rate. 
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When attacking a heavily fortified position, 
artillerists of almost every Power hold that a skil- 
ful combination of heavy direct firing guns and 
large calibre howitzers is most to be desired. 
The comparatively flat trajectory of our 4.7 gun 
and its considerable penetrating power is invalu- 
able in these cases for assaulting the walls of a 
fortress or a walled town, and creating a breach 
through which infantry may subsequently be 
forced, while the high-angle howitzers are of equal 
service in firing over the outer defence and spread- 
ing death and consternation among the garrison. 

Though the seven-inch howitzer is the largest 
weapon of its kind that usually accompanies our 
army in the field, there are much heavier weapons 
of the howitzer pattern in our siege train, while the 
Indian troops will probably bring with them some 
of the extremely heavy howitzers that form part 
of their siege equipment. These are, however, only 
for use against positions that are regarded as 
too strong to be carried by direct assault, and 
which, therefore, need to be invested in regular 
fashion. To sum up, it may be said that the 
howitzer in the British Army is chiefly employed 
to pave the way for an infantry assault, and the 
field guns to complete a rout or to check a counter 
attack by opposing infantry or cavalry. Thus the 
réles of the two weapons are quite distinct ; and 
handled with intelligence, neither overlaps nor 
interferes with the work of the other in any 
direction. 


German range-finder. Reports from the front say 
that the German artillery finds the range with extraor- 
dinary quickness and accuracy. 
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Two photographs illustrating the commissariat of the allied armies. (Above) French infantrymen cat 
their bread and soup to their quarters. (Below) A British field bakery at work. 
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“*PLANES!” 


{¢ 


ALLO! Look! There’s an aeroplane!” 
The speaker was not alone to perceive it. 


to , Every man in the brigade had looked up 


ee . ; . 
front the Machine shoot over the wooded hills in 
« of them, 
Patte . Ours!— No, it isn’t!—Yes! I know the 
T7 _No t* 
v’ : 
Tanks “tn €nemy’s,” observed a tall man in the 
4 , dly. “Ours have bigger planes.” 
Convicti 


. on that the machine was hostile spread. 
bom Peculated anxiously as to whether it was a 
«7, /Pper or merely a scout. 
Saiq om do what it likes with us, that’s certain,” 
mild man. 
after ava a general sigh of relief when the machine, 
Sight. “itcle overhead, whirred back harmlessly out of 


Man’ a know we're coming, anyway,” said the mild 
Xciten ght-hand file gloomily. Then, with rising 
The ent, he added, “Look! they’re firing at it!” 

the —. the aeroplane lift into sight again over 
the a; Mising rapidly. Puff-balls of smoke appeared 
fopped 'T around, below it. Suddenly the machine 
headion, Tay dropped earthward in a dreadful 

sh. 


“5 
t Got him 1» 


00 | cried some one exultantly. ‘He flew 


“Hat at time.” 
Ten ie. The yellow-brown serpent of marching 
thy Wisp es its length a little and stopped. 
time Sup?” queried the men. “Surely we’re in 
after al], 
enclose iBAde had halted in a hollow of the wooded, 
Unded Country. On every side the view was 
thems. by tree-clad hills. Somewhere just over 
Playeg? St Out of sight, the stern match was being 
those han Ons a line of ten miles or more, among 
ex Sand woods, Life, wrought to fever-pitch, 
Multis Itself to Death. The thunder of a 
i D toa of guns merged, mounting, into one terrible 
'Stenin that shook the earth and deafened the 
plan fars. Yet, save for the episode of the 
Visible. © no sign of the strife had yet been 


e , 
ov ae minutes of impatient waiting, the brigade 
he Next ..-82in, climbed the next hill, and descended 
~ The hie ley—again, “ Halt!” 
action "igade fretted, grumbled, cursed at its 
m ", .@ the fever induced by the vast roar the 


e . 
Te Quilty of blasphemy against the commander- 


: Ww 
chief 


Whar 
Seng US in : € playing at, anyway? Why doesn’t he 
ca ‘ 
dow, Valry regiment strolled quietly across the mea- 
Wn the Procession of ambulances streamed steadily 
Sudden} ll. But still the brigade moved not. 
Y 4 mounted officer appeared galloping 


down the hill. He waved his hand wildly. Scarcely 
hearing the sharp monosyllabic orders, the brigade 
surged forward. Despite the restraining voices of the 
officers, it broke for a minute or two into the ‘‘ Double,” 
so eager were the men to rush into the fight. At last! 
And in the excitement of the crisis men went oddly 
pale who had no consciousness of fear. 

“Steady, men, steady! You'll want your breath 
presently !” cried the officers ; and the brigade, against 
the sharp rise of the hill, fell into a slower step, swifter 
none the less than its pace during the march. 

At the top the road bent sharply to the right, and 
kept to the ridge. A knot of mounted officers awaited 
the brigade at the bend. The brigadier cantered 
quickly up to them, and exchanged eager talk. As 
the leading files reached the summit, six heavy reports, 
in quick but regular succession, broke from a battery 
extended along the road to the right. Beyond it, for 
ten miles in that direction, scores of other batteries 
and hundreds of thousands of rifles were thundering, 
crashing, crackling against each other in a vast con- 
certo of noise. The brigade had arrived on the 
extreme left flank of the army at the moment when 
its forward movement was checked, forced back. 

Quickly the battalions were distributed to positions 
along the ridge. Companies became semi-independ- 
ent units. One broke into a farmhouse standing at 
the bend of the road, and hurriedly put it into a 
state of defence. Another lined the garden wall. 
A third occupied the orchard. One, supplied—who 
knew whence?—with picks and shovels, dug in 


- all haste a shelter trench across a potato field. The 


work was almost frantically performed, yet still the 
officers cried for speed. The battery on the right 
was firing rapidly, but the toiling men had no leisure 
to raise their eyes towards its target. They had a 
confused sense of yet more troops arriving, and yet 
more, behind and on either side of them, and an 
intuitive knowledge of imminent danger. They 
dug on, blindly almost, {§ delving for shelter 
against the comimg storm. At last, the trench 
finished, the water -cans filled, the cartridge- 
boxes placed at intervals, the line manned, 
they could look about them. The shelter-trench 
ran a little below the crest of a gradual slope 


Aeroplane gun used in 
the German Army. 
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The Germans have barbarously strewn the North Sea with floating mines, which have son bo uP’ Je ' te 
The work is extremely dangerous, and several of the trawlers engaged in it have been blo h w 
run the risk of instant 
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up pi? eS a, peaceful merchant vessels. Our picture shows trawlers sweeping up these mines. 
dea ble eagiet come to us daily, let us not forget that of the North Sea smacksmen who hourly 
ant N€s of destruction. 
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down to a broad green valley. At the farther side of 
the valley dense woods descended. Below them was 
a farmhouse, to which a spur of the ridge led a rough 
track. 

The officers gave the range to the edge of the 
woods. “Nine hundred yards!” Men adjusted 
their sights in anticipation. 

At the same moment a company went at the double 
down the cart-track from the ridge to the outlying 
farmhouse. A few moments later the men watching 
above saw a little cloud of mortar-dust rise round the 
buildings. The company was knocking out loop- 
holes. 

Then suddenly the batteries behind them—more 
than one now—roared, gun after gun in quick suc- 
cession. The men in the trenches had not noticed 
the temporary cessation of their fire. As they spoke 
again little curls of smoke began to rise slowly here 
and there above the tree tops, dark holes suddenly 
appeared in the blanket of foliage, a faint flash 
showed occasionally in the shadows. The waiting 
soldiers settled themselves in their trench, their 
fingers on the triggers, itching to fire. Still no enemy 
showed himself. The woods might have been de- 
serted—a practice-target merely for the persistent 

ns. 

‘‘Look!” High above the woods an aeroplane 
rushed at full speed towards them. Smoke-puffs 
burst out of the air below around it. Untouched, 
the machine came on, at an elevation too great for 
the angry guns. A murmur of impotent wrath ran 
along the trenches, a crackle of rifle-fire broke out. 
Superbly unscathed, the aeroplane rose above the ridge, 
turned, followed it; then, rising yet higher, fled back 
to its lair behind the woods. The harmless smoke- 
puffs followed it until it dropped out of sight. 

Immediately almost the attention of the men on 
the ridge was attracted to the outlying farmhouse. 
It looked like a box of crackers going off by itself. 
A quick series of little explosions dotted the fields 
around it; sharp little puffs of smoke broke out on 
the roof, against the walls, round the fences, in the 
courtyard. The sound of these explosions was dis- 
tinctly audible above the ear-crushing roar that all 
this time had never ceased. The explosions about 
the farmhouse multiplied. It looked like a little 
volcano in active eruption. The chimney - stack 
disappeared suddenly, the roof fell in great holes, 
the walls crumbled—it was as though invisible hands 
were tearing it down. Smoke and flame arose. The 
explosions, everywhere at once now, continued. 
There was no sign of the men that garrisoned it. 

“Wonder where those guns are?” queried some 
one in the trench above. “ They'll be having a go 
at us in a minute.” 

He had scarcely spoken when there was a long- 
drawn sharp wail, rising to a screech, in the air above. 
Immediately a succession of splitting crashes followed, 
somewhere behind them. Out of that noise the wail 
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0 
came again. A row of little white smoke ne 
sprang out of the blue air in front of them "+ by 
deafening run of reports, followed on the insta 
the high-pitched drone of shrapnel bullets: 
drone had not died away before another seM!© | ion 
over the trench. Henceforth there was no ©&" qhé 
It was a tornado that swept over the positio? gari0 
stricken infantry cowered in their shelters, nO 
to raise their heads. tes of 

The storm was at its height when the wh!S valley 
the officers shrilled out. Below them, in the ne 
the enemy was debouching in a cloud of skirmne it 
from the wood. Heedless of the rain of shells, in tbe 
fantry made ready for him, those panic-stricke? | tows 
trenches kicked meanwhile into activity. Dow? 1126 
from the blazing ruins of the farmhouse,came 4 fus) spe 
faint in the roar that seemed to centre now UP, in 
ridge. The men in the trenches took aim, and 
crackling roll. The crowd of dark-uniforme 
below were coming on in a rush, disdaining 
cover, when they met the sheet of bullets. Nu” tbe 
them seemed to trip over an unseen obstacle. nea 
dropped as though felled by a blow on the “jg 
Some sprang and twisted as if stung ere they i08 
down. Above, the men in the trenches, J feve 
laughing, cursing, praying, singing in the battle pat 
loosed bullets on them in a heavy shower. ! 
teries on the ridge beat them down with shrap? pa! 
the crowded meadow looked like a rye-field 1” ; 
squall. tb 
"Pastic seized the dark soldiery. Men rushed wi 
and thither aimlessly, to leap into the air fot > 0" 
fall headlong, or to be flung down with a do? sing 
rades under the smoke-puff which marked 4 becoe 
shell. Some threw themselves behind a scrap © | end 
and fired rapidly, vainly, at the terrible heights wish 
the flood of death poured on them. Others sue 
almost alone towards them, until they collaps© 
denly, dramatically. The most hesitated, 
looked from side to side, and then ran back, # 
rabble, to the shelter of the woods. ils st 

The attack had failed, but the hail of sh” th 
beat upon the ridge, decimating the men * 
trenches as they showed themselves to fire. 4 ) 

The batteries behind—still further reinfor und 
seemed—ceased not with their fire. The 


haat 


up above the tree-tops of the woods. ; 
Suddenly the whistles shrilled out anew. , ttl? 
Dark figures were emerging cautiously, ye th 
groups, from the wood. Taught by experienc cove 


now availed themselves of every scrap 9 a num 


More followed them, and yet more—an endle inch 
ber. Again the crackling roll ran along the ©" inet 
Again the shrapnel burst in quick puffs ah ip 
heads. They seemed to mind it as little as ¢ apie? 
rush 
e the) 


defenders on the ridge heeded the shrapn¢e 
still assailed them. Yard by yard, in little 
they pressed steadily forward, firing every #! 


wt 
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shook with their reports. Again smoke was “a 
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British Food Transport in France. 


(Above) 


1 ship at Havre. 


king on a hospita 


(Below) British wounded embar 
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dropped into cover. The ruined farmhouse was silent 
now, tenanted only by dead or helpless men. A 
crowd of dark soldiers made a rush for it, established 
themselves there. Again the sporadic explosions 
dotted the broken walls. 

Forward, steadily forward, pressed the dark throng. 
The valley was filled with figures running towards the 
ridge, throwing themselves down, springing up again, 
spurting onward. Rifle bullets sang an ever louder 
song over the heads of the defenders in the trenches. 
The shrapnel burst viciously over the ridge. The 
quick reports of the guns merged into one incessant 
deafening roar. The roll of rifle-volleys went on 
endlessly. 

Still the dark mass pressed onward, losing heavily, 
but creeping gradually nearer to the ridge which was 
its goal. The leading figures were already firing from 
the slope on the hither side of the ruined farmhouse. 

The defenders nerved themselves for a supreme 
effort. The roll of the rifles swelled into ever louder 
volume. Fresh battalions came up and flung them- 
selves down in the open along the ridge, firing swiftly. 
The batteries swept the slope with shells. The for- 
ward movement of the dark mass stopped. Confusion 
spread among it. It was the crisis of the attack. 

Suddenly there was a cry along the ridge. 

“Look! Oh, my Gawd! Look!” 

Six aeroplanes, one behind the flanks of the other, 
like a flight of birds, were rushing towards them. 
High above the shells they came, and, as they 
approached, the shrapnel ceased to beat upon the 
ridge. The respite was for a moment only. Every 
man upon the ridge knew it, and in panic desperation 
they turned their rifles up to the machines and fired, 
emptying their magazines recklessly. In vain the 


wt 
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below now surging up scathless to the attac s ysbt 
fired wildly into the air against the onwat 
menace, forgetting all else save the urge? fe 
of crippling them ere they floated overhead. yacke® ll 
The leading machine reached the ridge, Sects > 
and turned along it. A stream of small 0 coe 
from her as she drove slowly onward. A § ns) 
of heavy explosions, a series of vivid erupt « 
out along the crowded ridge. The ammunill0 ema 
of a battery went into the air in a sheet of pe did ik 
Her consort reached the ridge, turned, 2° hey 
wise. The rear machines imitated them as ch ace 
up. One followed the line of the shelter-tre?™ pat m 
the potato field. nm 


ee the 
officers strove to stop them, pointing t bs 


It seemed to the men in * _¢¢ ih 
earth exploded under their feet. Everything d WwW 
swaying, rocking, in flame and paralysing sou ; 
a shriek they fled wildly—anywhere, amid @ chee 
of explosions. Behind-them broke out a roat © nit 
a roll of murderous rifle-fire. The dark fi gi 
swarmed into the position, shooting down the 
pursuing them with levelled bayonets at the!” gle wi 
A battery, caught in the midst of a strug 
maddened, plunging horses, was overrun. 
tore wildly through the crowd, knocking ove 
way. A mass of frenzied infantry, all order od v0 


discipline lost, raced, fought, jostled, stum weds é 
mad rush for safety. In a torrent they poe ride 
and guns, into the narrow road behind ” go 


trampling underfoot those who fell, shoo F eS 
those who tried to stay them, staring with the 
yet blind with terror. Behind them rolle aod 
volleys of their foes. - 
Overhead the aeroplanes, their work 40M’ og 


slowly back. F Barren |e 


THEN AND NOW. Revealing Comparie™ 


Franco-German War, 1870-71 


1870. 

Aug. 4. Germans crossed frontier and defeated French at 
Wissembourg. 

Aug. 6. French defeated at Worth and retired to Ch‘lons. 
Germans masters of Alsace. 

Aug. 6. French defeat at Spicheren in Lorraine. 

Aug. Io. Germans began to invest Strassburg. 

Aug. 12. Germans occupied Nancy. 

Aug. 14. Indecisive battle of Borny. 


Aug. 14-18. French forces under Bazaine defeated in several 
battles before Metz, culminating in rout at 
Gravelotte, or St. Privat. 


Aug. 22. Bazaine isolated at Metz. 
Aug. 23-31. Sorties from Metz. 


Aug. 30. French Army under MacMahon surprised and de- 
feated near Beaumont. 

Sept. 1. Battle of Sedan. 

Sept. 2. Sedan capitulated; Napoleon III. and 86,000 
French troops surrendered. 

Sept. 9. Laon captured by Germans. 

Sept. 15. Siege of Paris began. 


European War, 1914" 
I9t4. 
Aug. 4. Germans invaded Belgium. 
Aug. 6. Germans repulsed near Liége. 
Aug. 7. Germans asked for armistice at Liége. 
Aug. 9. Liége city occupied by Germans. 
Aug. to. German advance in Belgium. 
Aug. 12. Germans repulsed at Haelen. 
Aug. 15. Germans defeated at Dinant. 
Aug. 17. French advance in Alsace-Lorraine. 
Aug. 18. Germans entered Tirlemont. 
Aug. 19. Belgians retired to Antwerp. 
Aug. 20. Germans occupied Brussels. 


Aug. 23. Fall of Namur. tb? 

Aug. 23. Four days’ battle began at Mons. - 

Aug. 24. Allied forces withdrew from the /im@ of 
Sambre. qin 

Aug. 25. Destruction of Louvain; Germans check 

Aug. 31. Amiens in German hands. at 


Sept. 1. Germans still advancing in France. ov 
Sept. 2. French offensive in Lorraine. French & 
transferred to Bordeaux. 


ge e.. FEEELERE go. 
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OUR NATIVE INDIAN ARMY. 


he news that contingents of our 
Native Indian Army are to be 
brought overseas for the purpose 
of fighting side by side with British 
Soldiers in France has aroused much 
€nthusiasm in our great Eastern 
dependency. It is not the first 
time that the Indian Army has 
taken part in Britain’s quarrels 
Outside the bounds of the Indian 
Mpire. Indian bayonets have 
flashed in the fierce sun of Egypt 
and the Sudan, in the waterless 
deserts of Somaliland, in the dark 
forests of Uganda, amidst the snows 
of Tibet, in the inhospitable regions 
of Afghanistan, and on the torrid 
and desolate shores of the Persian 
ting «lev, Gulf, but never before have they 
ctenee histo, Punst Europeans. For the first 
pat’ h with, Indian soldiers are to measure their 
With 'S of Al white men. The Turcos and the 
he G& 8eria have already crossed swords 
fo, al'stifiapr and our Indian soldiers have 
bag n° a simi? chagrined that they were not 
Home attiv — Opportunity. That opportunity 
igticar SEP ing Britons have but little idea of the 
1 Native “oped weapon which they possess in 
St of A Ndian Army. Its actual strength on 
Rite Pril 1912 was as follows : 
*Pperg an q 10,000 officers, N.C.O.’s and men. 


my, = S30 ; 
t 24, 0 ” ” 
Man? 120 - 


the 7,7 total of 160,760, without counting 
aps Service Corps of 22,394. 


I _ twenty years which have elapsed 
St enta, army has witnessed many reforms 
have Ng 4)°tlons, due chiefly to preparations for 
thos, een Weej cssian menace. Unwarlike men 
8 et from the ranks and replaced by 
cn Sihent. © Vitile stock, “ class ” companies 
been Seq, " S, Consisting of men of the same caste 
been Paiq 4.’© been formed, great attention has 
tog MProved ning, supply and transport have 
PS ha and the pay and allowances of the 
Long man pee raised. 
angditchen Ows the Indian Army better than 
to Min-Chi? who assumed the office of Com- 
ag! his €f towards the end of 1902. The 
f the Conflict with Lord Curzon as to the 
“hief military authority in the country 


need not be recalled, nor need we detail the many 
and important schemes of reorganization which 
he carried through. Suffice it to say that he in- 
fused a new spirit into the native army, and left it 
a highly efficient and coherent force. 

Our native troops are recruited from every war- 
like class in the peninsula, and, as may be imagined, 
a great variety of races are found in the ranks. 
The little swarthy mountaineers of Nepal known 
as Ghurkas, beloved of our Highlanders whose 
pibrochs they borrow, and the Sikhs whom 
Ranjit Singh, “the lion of the Punjab,” made the 


Ghurka soldiers and officer. 


terror of India, are organized in “ class ” regiments. 
There are Rajput regiments recruited from both 
Oudh and the United Provinces; Jats, Dogras, 
Mahrattas, descended from the old predatory 
hordes of the bloodthirsty Sivaji; Pathans of the 
North-West Frontier devoted to fierce guerilla 
fighting from the cradle, Beluchis, Hazaras, and 
Mohammedans from all parts of India. Most of 
the native officers rise from the ranks, and in many 
of the cavalry regiments the men find their own 
horses. It is from men of fighting races that Lord 
Kitchener has made his choice of troops to uphold 
the Union Jack on French battle-fields. British 
officers attached to the native army are always 
enthusiastic about their commands, and have not 
the shadow of a doubt that they will prove them- 
selves worthy comrades to the British heroes of 
Mons and Tournai. 
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(Above) Belgian soldiers arriving at Antwerp after having been separated from their army and forced t? 
to England before they could rejoin. (Below) The Royal Flying Corps at the Front. 


Servian soldier at Belgrade sniping the Austrians across the Danube. 
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HE rapid advance of the Germans through Northern France has concentrated att 
upon the defences of Paris. 


The old fortifications comprise: (1) An Enceinte, twenty-two miles in length, sit 
defence consists of a rampart, with a moat, a glacis, and a wide “military roa . ve 
the slope and the surrounding houses. (2) Six detached forts and groups of forts, which ae 
lined on the map. joe i 
These were the only defences of Paris in the war of 1870-71. Since then an outef ot 
forts has been constructed, with a front of nearly one hundred miles. The principal new ™ ¥ 
from six to ten miles from the centre of the city. th? ib? 
The defences of Paris form three great entrenched camps on the north, east, and %” 19 
respectively. Of these the most important is the last, which includes all the fortified are4 i" 
south and west of the Seine. hat Oho 
Paris is the strongest entrenched camp in Europe. The fortifications are laid out so ™ © 
point in‘the zone is exposed to shell fire. A railway over sixty miles in length connec!s 
works, and, under the shelter of the guns of the forts, it can keep them supplied with the 


ammunition and stores. 


a 


~~ 
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THE FRENCH SOLDIER. 
_ By Charles E. Roche. } 
ry the — ago Colonel A’Court Repington, _ self-confident, believed he ¥ ‘ef 
tay’ t mous military correspondent of the was engaged in a “ mili- . 


at look a Wrote of the French soldier: ““ Who 
the the Close .< SYS of a French regiment, even 
§ © of the longest day, without seeing 
On hip + at only requires the divine gift of 
Ne hy Stir into consuming flame? If any 
Ry, tal ur to know why Napoleon laid Conti- 
he Ue, in Pe at his feet, he has but to go to 
thelOeg bos oY September that suits him; and if 
St he is Tead the secret of the Napoleonic epic, 
cpihe wri Breatly to be pitied.” 
cr o Of the present article once had a long 
Binet: wh with a former member of the British 
The “Uvres © had followed on foot the military 
Was Bist of of the French and German armies. 
beg, More S Comment was that the French soldier 
Ry tet inup €rt, more active, more intelligent, and 
ty Fren, d to fatigue than the heavier Teuton. 
is What. Soldier seemed to know what he was 
Cayo lete he was expected to do, and all worked 
Sieg me atmony with their commanding offi- 
bigs: Mach Tench Army, as he saw it, was a well- 
OheoRs ies “a _that worked smoothly, without 
Nce “ith the most cheerful alacrity and 
in —— the other hand, the German troops 
se Magnin® heavily in serried masses, present- 
a Rusts Cent target for a French antalet 
ang Secon of €ight rounds of shrapnel in thirty- 
lag, Ndiffer., tdividually, the men looked stolid, 
da, nig; mt t© the business on hand. They 
let ty Pg and did not seem as if they 
haeNdin, ""“- They were wholly intent on 
ly asi quickly to the word of command 
nth nd by arrogant superiors, in whose 
yo, Pelhofe te mere food for powder. It was the 
re, T par ade on a large scale, and nothing 
Wort Was an exhibition of unreasoning automa- 


g, as woniicent, but it was not war. Iam 
ay, ell as my memory serves me, the 
if 1, 800d .of Mr, John Burns, whose keen insight 


Cac dfdgment are not to be disputed, even 
BoggyORel poi to be a military expert. 
ton a N. Maude, whose chief work, The 
qj ? Strategy, has been translated. into 
tyyi highly do the Potsdammers value his 
‘tharlbility, cently pinned his faith on French 
Bteat! the \y and has not hesitated to prophesy 
Alf human = will not last long, or demand very 
Of oak Sacrifices—at any rate not from the 
It French om tena opinion on the superiority 
Ye for ned fortune to see the French soldier 
© war of 1870-71. He was then too 


tary picnic,” bawled “a a. 
Berlin,” and bellowed “la »_4% 
Marseillaise.” In a very 
short time he discovered 
that he was indifferently, 
not to say badly, officered, 
that the commissariat was “4 
not in readiness; in short, 
that everything material 
necessary to a successful campaign was missing. 
And yet his inborn courage never failed him, when 
face to face with the enemy. The Cuirassiers 
charged at Morsbronn and at Reichshoffen as 
gallantly as our cavalry when it rode into that 
Valley of Death at Balaklava. The cemetery of 
Saint-Privat, converted into a shambles, proved 
that the little piou-piou could hold his own, at 
fifty yards, against Prussia’s Imperial Guard. At 
Sedan, the Zouaves cut their way through the 
Prussian lines in the face of overwhelming odds, 
while the Chasseurs d’Afrique charged the German 
squares until but a handful of them was left. The 
French soldier has never lacked courage. We 
witnessed his bravery and dash at the Alma 
and at Inkerman, when fighting side by side 
with us. At Badajoz and at Waterloo our 
muskets were levelled at him in enmity. Our 
grandfathers could tell us that he gave them 
plenty of work to do then. The fight about 
La Haye Sainte proved his mettle. He will un- 
doubtedly repeat in the present war the old deeds 
of valour. al 

“Dumanet” (the’“ Tommy Atkins” of the 
French Army) may not be as powerfully built, as 
smartly uniformed, as our own soldiers, but he is 
a sturdy, wiry, and plucky fellow, who has joined 
his regiment this time without a murmur and with 
no vain boast on his lips. He has left for the front 
with the determination to do his duty, to save his 
country from being, for all time to come, the toad 
under the German harrow. He has!not gone with 
a light heart, but with a determined heart; he 
has braced himself to meet his fate whatever it 
may be. 

He recalls Napoleon’s trumpet-call before 1815 : 
“The time has come for every Frenchman who 
bears a stout heart to conquer or to die.” It is 
death for France if he be not victorious. This he 
knows full well. Under the flag bearing the proud 
device ‘““ Honneur et Patrie,” he marches onward 
to the cry of “‘ Vive la France!” 


sae 
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The upper photograph shows a group of American volunteers in Paris who have enlisted in the French 
The. lower one, two young Irish ladies recruiting in Hyde: Park. 
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G 
®neral Pau, who served in the war of 1870, commands the Seventh Army on the allied left. 
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THE GERMANS BEFORE PARIS. 
"Mare, 1814—1815—1870-1914. 
f The CG 1814 ing a serious resistance. Fouché was already 


the’ in. Mans are before Paris for the fourth @!Tanging for the restoration of the Bourbons ; 
it * last Century. Just a hundred years ago, in and on July 3rd, at a council of war held in Paris, 
5.8 a @Ys of March 181 4, they appeared before 1t was decided that an armistice should be arranged. 
ys, Angeutingent in the allied army of Rus- In a few hours it was settled that the French 


Do}, trians dG Army should retire to the Loire, and that the 
tht Ceo: » and Germans that had pursued my : : , 
" heart som Leipzic across the Rhine as into. Allies should march into Paris. 
ance. 
re bung t#tically an “open town.” For nearly The Great Siege of 1870-71. 
Wi “a years no enemy had approached it. In those days Paris was not a fortress. It was 


Thatch from the first a hopeless conflict. The not till the reign of Louis Philippe that, at a cost 


iny, reat © t only to save the honour of Paris. of over five millions sterling, it was ringed round 
Ader ,.,'ty could not open her barriers to the with a bastioned rampart and an outer circle of 
fghtere i Out striking a blow in self-defence. detached forts. The work was begun and carried 
an t fo- ae Some curious links between this out under the influence of Adolphe Thiers, the 
d Ger. !S and the later destinies of France historian of Napoleon I. When the Germans 
Coy batten 2: Among the soldiers who manned advanced on Paris the regular armies of 
B, Ne] oa of Montmartre was a Spanish officer, France had been “ put out of action ’—Bazaine, 
Ane hie de Montijo. His daughter still lives— with 173,000 men, was shut up in Metz; Mac- 
be hese {yelontijo, once Empress of the French. Mahon, with go,o00, had been forced to surrender 
th Bht y,.. 0S¢ who led the attack on the northern at Sedan. Paris would have to hold out until 
of Just 4 young officer of the Prussian Guards, new armies could be created to com: to its rescue. 
Man Ssi fighteen years of age—Prince William The siege began on September 2oth, and lasted 
More than fifty years later he com- for 132 days. The circle of the advanced forts 

0 " Tman Army that besieged and was about 34 miles in circumference, and the lines 
ray tsa: and he was proclaimed in the palace of the besiegers extended for over 50 miles. The 
&m f,,°.4S the first Kaiser of the new Hohen- whole defence was badly directed. It was far too 
Ire, passive, and Paris during a winter of singular 
— dUly 18} severity was slowly starved into surrender. Stronger 
ho Pop “ ere g would have built i out of the mass 
War histor; : _ of armed men in Paris a striking force that might 

Me the SY end with es ots omnbaign of Water- ave shattered the thin ring of steel that held 
S dase tatch 9 Par 0 eee iret) ate Army of Paris’ was a mere 
Rr nN Paris and its capture by the Allies a 


“at gi °Ver as a matter of no moment after this %4"TiSon instead of an active force. 


With dine are it has its points of interest. 


Grouchy’s rearguard was in action The Lesson of the Siege. 
He? Who hassians to the north of the city. Napo- The Paris of 1914 is far better prepared for resist- 
the begpeg t again abdicated, was at Malmaison. ance than that of 1870-71. The new outer circle of 
Pari French to be allowed to take command of advanced forts is erected on and beyond the very 
ag. forces and to fight a last battle for ground held by the besiegers of forty-four years ago, 


Whe Frengy, Would command, not as Emperor, but and the whole circuit of the works is some eighty 
Swe the fi 8€neral, and he pledged his word that miles. It is not a fortified capital the Germans have 
baci’ and ame was done he would lay down his to master, but a fortified district. The removal of 
Off, that “teh France. But the answer came the old bastioned rampart was begun more than 

oN he Government could not accept his twelve months ago, for it is no longer a question 


St Ward *t day he left Malmaison on the journey of providing for the defence of a walled city. 
Ty “lena Ich was the first stage on the way to The forts supply a series of battle-fronts on every 
‘ aris side of the place, pushed far out into the country, 
sent an qbanks to the successful retreat of each front strengthened with permanently fortified 
Sua, bleq Soult, 60,000 good soldiers had been artillery positions armed with heavy guns. There 
hag"ds, 420d there were besides the National will be no attempt to blockade Paris this time. If 
Py De © entrenchments on the north side the Germans press an attack against the place, it 

“sional “onsiderably strengthened. But the will be directed against one or other of the fortified 
©vernment had no intention of mak- fronts. | 
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showing the famous cathedral now almost destroyed 


by the German bombardment. 


The Grande Place of Malines, 
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The Kaiser at Potsdam bidding farewell to the rst Regiment of Footguards 


on its way to the Front. 
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THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


Solid Comfort. 


Those who are inclined to pessimism at this 
juncture when the Germans are within sight of 
_ Paris, and the French Government has withdrawn 
to Bordeaux, will derive some very solid comfort 
from a study of the revealing comparison given 
on another page of this issue. There they will 
see very clearly that in 1870 Germany practically 
completed the subjugation of France between 
August 4th and September 2nd. A series of 
crushing defeats, the shutting up of Bazaine with 
173,000 men inside Metz, and the surrender of 
MacMahon’s army of 90,000 at Sedan, had brought 
France to her knees by the second day of Septem- 


hes CS oe en, 


Reet cc ee 


Tournai, scene of the stand of the 700 British Infantry. 


ber; and the siege of Paris, begun thirteen days 
later, was the final stroke of a continuous series of 
successes. The anniversary of Sedan has come 
and gone, and Germany has not achieved a single 
decisive victory. ‘True, her overwhelming hordes 
have driven the little Belgian Army from the field, 
and have overrun the country with fire and sword, 
but that was not in her programme. True, too, 
she has advanced five of her six armies towards 
Paris with amazing rapidity, but in the process 
of “ hacking through ”’ she has suffered appalling 
losses, and not one of her flanking movements 
has succeeded ; while the allied army remains 
unbroken and undefeated. In 1870 Germany had 


only to deal with France, neither of the com- 
batants had allies ; her diplomacy, then in masterly 


ave 
hands, kept the ring, and the contest re NoM 
itself into a straight fight in a single aren® ie 3 fl 
all that is changed. Great Britain holds F wit 
against her, and on land stiffens the Fre® the be 
a force small, no doubt, but composed of cjovs A 
fighting material in the world, and cons front 
superiority in every arm. On her easter or all 
the Russians have paralyzed the army © ‘Cost 
Austria, and have carried the war well int ‘i at 
territory. At the moment of writing the ° tish if 
having failed on the left of the Franco-Bt 7 fa 
are making a supreme effort to turn the ot : nd tP 
If this new movement can be resisted, a onde 
Allies can hold the enemy for a mont’, a 
Germany will be thrown upon the defens! chat 
the war will assume an entirely differe” 1d " 
acter. There is not the slightest Cate 
pessimism. The declaration signed by + ds tet 
Powers, and issued on Saturday last, bY” yar e 
not to conclude peace separately until the et 
at anend. This should give an immedia e Fa 
to the widely circulated rumour that 7 ce 
hopes to seduce France from her alleg!@ yi 
the offer of specially favourable term all 2 
Asquith in his great speech at the Guil - sol! 
Friday last laid no flattering unction to 4i cb 
when he declared that “in whatever ©: 4, a? 
we look there is abundant ground for P!? 
confidence.” 


Mines in the North Sea. 


The action of Germany in sowing the N% vals 
with floating contact mines is so senseles¥ sti? 
nant that it must arouse the utmost ind! Stee 
in the minds of all properly constituted ? ue 
Already many peaceful trading vessels a0 b ehe™ 
ous trawlers have been sent to the bottom Y asd 


0 
st tbe 
the legitimacy of the practice was discuss© 7 w 
Hague Conference of 1907, when Ger™ st 
represented by Baron Marschall von lige’ : 
who expressed himself as follows: ‘‘ A be 6s 99 
who lays mines assumes a very heavy 4 
bility towards neutrals and peaceful 
On that point we are all agreed. 
resort to such means unless for military *' at 
an absolutely urgent character. But milit int? 
are not governed solely by principles ° =cieo” 
national law. There are other factors : ©” 
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he Prine} and the sentiment of duty imposed by 
ot th " Ples of humanity will be the surest guides 
Rost onduct of sailors, and will constitute the 
: aia guarantee against abuses. .. . 
fy ( a of the German Navy, I emphatically 
; fl in + le dis @ voix haute’), will always 
Ge ate f € strictest fashion the duties which 
Peat. the unwritten law of humanity and 
y.ttateg . How far German officers have been 
ar y these lofty sentiments in the present 
? ence World can judge. While Germany in 
fj oma ic declined to forbid the use of anchored 
rig acty Mines on the high seas, her representa- 
metichor proposed that the use of floating 
“ars, Ted) mines should be forbidden for five 
tic ena.>. Precisely these unanchored mines 
hi : anger the security of navigation in the 
hed ig at present. Germany has always been 
Sh yo; tout humanitarian principles “ with a 
witeiptes’” when it suited her purpose. Such 
iten they however, are mere “ scraps of paper ”’ 
ba Stilt Stand in the way of omnipotent Kaiser- 
tes by » the sinking of fifteen British fishing 
porte q Wo German cruisers and four destroyers, 

Justj¢, °" Saturday evening last, will be hard 
* Y even by German casuists. 

Strate” and Undefeated.’ 
ye Sore, movements to the rear have always 
at its ¢. » 48ainst the grain of the British Army, 
Sht ea for the last three weeks has been to 
th’Man ed actions almost without cessation. 
oft’ arphgt of the British is so intense that 
ge cur “a € more joy in Berlin over the defeat 
hattent}y, » than over the capture of Paris. Con- 
reve b Y, overwhelming masses of the enemy 
Fe rsele ung against our line, and it has been 
a th. Ssly harried, morning, noon, and night. 
athing jlle fire of the enemy our men have 
pial Bo ut contempt ; their cavalry when in 
of . fly before ours; it is the incessant 
prick. iy and shell from the machine guns and 
q Wideg >, With which the Germans are so lavishly 
nd Over * at works the mischief. Aeroplanes 
th the, “UF trenches and communicate the range 
€ neutners, and searchlights by night enable 
oy phti nade to be continued in the darkness. 
ty. loot €sperately, and stubbornly contesting 
fr MVve 1, of ground, our army has been forced 
™ ¢., 22ck in an unbroken and undefeated line 


a : - 
Wust Bat Le Cateau to St. Quentin, where on 
Ur 


a th the strongly reinforced columns of the 
~ Sore} again hurled at them. Once more 
hin Y_ tried men succeeded in resisting the 
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turning movement that was designed to over- 
whelm them. Again the retreat was sounded, 
and, still undaunted, they retired from St. Quentin 
over the Somme to Compiégne, keeping touch with 
the French on either side of them. A further 
withdrawal has brought them within easy reach 
of the most northerly fortifications of Paris, 
where they await the next onset with that superb 
doggedness and courage which will never desert 
them. They have retired, but they have achieved ; 
they have lost ground, but they have sold it dearly 
and never at the price of German victory. 


A New Balaclava. 


History has repeated itself. At Compiégne on 


the Tuesday of last week British cavalry rode 
into the “ valley of death ” with all that reckless 
“gallant six hundred ” 


‘ 


daring which inspired the 
at Balaclava. The 
Press Bureau, 
which reduces epics 
to the level of 
affidavits, records 
this glorious charge 
in the following 
exasperating 
fashion: “ The 
British cavalry en- 
gaged with dis- 
tinction the cav- 
alry of the enemy, 
pushed them back, 
and captured ten 


guns.” 


Captain Francis Grenfell, hero of 


Another incident , : 
at St. Quentin, * Sus-saving episode at Mons. 
which irresistibly 


recalls a stirring episode at Waterloo, must not 
go unrecorded in these pages. During the fierce 
fighting of that critical day, the Black Watch, 
holding on to the stirrup leathers of the Scots 
Greys, charged right into the thick of the enemy, 
not once, but many times. The “ terrible grey 
horses’”’ thundered down, and the Highlanders 
kept pace with them, and with a loud shout flung 
themselves on the close-locked ranks of the aston- 
ished foe. Then bayonet and sabre did their 
deadly work, and horse and foot retired for another 
onset. In these days when the war correspondent 
is not permitted to witness and relate in graphic 
phrase the heroisms of the battlefield, the youth 
and manhood of the country are deprived of 
that martial stimulus which comes from noble 
deeds nobly described. 
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1 28, Central News appear on pages 3, 5 (2), 7, 78, 23, 27, 30, and 37 3 from Newspaper Illustrations Limited on pages 


€0;. > any 4 
oP 40, 


from Underwood and Underwood on pages 15, 18, and 25; from Topical Press on pages 23 and 30 (2); from 


hee 17 and 31; from Sport and General on page 142); from Photopress on page 26; from L.N.A. on page 7 ; 


Jrom Lafayette on page 6; ana from Cribb, Southsea, on page I. 
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The Unseen Terror. 


Numerous trawlers and peaceful merchant vessels have been blown up by the floating mines which 
the Germans have barbarously sown in the North Sea ur illustration, by Frank H. Mason, R.B. A 
is from the personal descriptions of eye-witnes D the Icelandic trawler Skule Forg® 
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HOW ARMIES 
FIGHT. 


BY “UBIQUE.” 
Popular Reprint. One Shilling net. 


THis book was first published, under the title of ‘‘ Modern 
Warfare,” in 1903, at the close of the South African War. 
The author is an officer of the Royal Engineers. He 
+ Succeeded in presenting in these pages the best popular 
“scription ever published of the organization of a modern army 
its operations in the field. 
M When the book first appeared, it was commended by 
arshal Oyama of Japan, and other distinguished soldiers. 
N issuing a cheap edition at the present crisis, the publishers 
milie not forgotten that since 1903 some minor details of 
Re, ary organization have been changed, and that motors and 
Panes have been added to the engines of war. At the 
€ time, this book, with those qualifications, gives a true 
“scription of war as it is fought to-day. 
he volume is of special interest at the moment, from the 
hat it describes in detail a struggle in Belgium in which the 
“atre of strife, the combatants, the forces, in some cases the 
“ty generals, are the same as in the present Belgian campaign. 
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THE WAR . 


No. 4. Sentambeeaae 


The Czar and his Commander-in-chief, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas. 


